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Statement of purpose 

Taking stock of the universe of positions and goals that 
constitutes leftist politics today, we are left with the 
disquieting suspicion that a deep commonality underlies 
the apparent variety: What exists today is built upon the 
desiccated remains of what was once possible. 

In order to make sense of the present, we find it 
necessary to disentangle the vast accumulation of posi- 
tions on the Left and to evaluate their saliency for the 
possible reconstitution of emancipatory politics in the 
present. Doing this implies a reconsideration of what is 
meant by the Left. 

Our task begins from what we see as the general 
disenchantment with the present state of progressive 
politics. We feel that this disenchantment cannot be cast 
off by sheer will, by simply "carrying on the fight," but 
must be addressed and itself made an object of critique. 
Thus we begin with what immediately confronts us. 

The Platypus Review is motivated by its sense that the 
Left is disoriented. We seek to be a forum among a va- 
riety of tendencies and approaches on the Left— not out 
of a concern with inclusion for its own sake, but rather 
to provoke disagreement and to open shared goals as 
sites of contestation. In this way, the recriminations and 
accusations arising from political disputes of the past 
may be harnessed to the project of clarifying the object 
of leftist critique. 

The Platypus Review hopes to create and sustain a 
space for interrogating and clarifying positions and orien- 
tations currently represented on the Left, a space in which 
questions may be raised and discussions pursued that 
would not otherwise take place. As long as submissions 
exhibit a genuine commitment to this project, all kinds of 
content will be considered for publication. 



Submission guidelines 

Articles will typically range in length from 750-2,500 
words, but longer pieces will also be considered. Please 
send article submissions and inquiries about this project 
to: review_editorldplatypus1917.org. All submissions 
should conform to the Chicago Manual of Style. 

The Platypus Review is funded by: 

The University of Chicago Student Government 

Loyola University of Chicago 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago Student Government 

New School University 

The Platypus Affiliated Society 
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By the early 1970s, the movement had created a layer 
of people, perhaps 20,000 to 30,000 young Americans, 
including thousands of combat veterans, who may not 
have openly identified with the communist enemy we 
were supposed to be fighting, but who were serious on 
some level about their own subjectively revolutionary 
commitments. On May 23, 1970, at the height of the stu- 
dent strike, Mao Tse-tung issued a statement in which 
he declared, "Nixon's fascist atrocities have kindled the 
raging flames of the revolutionary mass movement in 
the United States. The Chinese people firmly support 
the revolutionary struggle of the American people. I am 
convinced that the American people who are fighting 
valiantly will ultimately win victory and that the fascist 
rule in the United States will inevitably be defeated." 

It's hard to exaggerate how inspiring it was that Mao, 
our hero and the scourge of the bourgeoisie all over the 
world, would predict our inevitable victory. So imagine 
our shock when, less than two years later, Richard 
Nixon, the world's leading imperialist pig, was invited to 
Beijing. He turned up quoting glibly from the Red Book 
as Mao hummed "America the Beautiful." It was a trau- 
matic experience for us Maoists. Red China was aligning 
itself against Soviet "social imperialism" which, accord- 
ing to Peking Review, had recently become "worse than 
Hitler." China's earlier support for reactionaries like the 
Shah of Iran and Madame Bandaranaike, both of whom 
had wiped out thousands of leftists in their own coun- 
tries, was something that Maoists were uncomfortable 
with, but which many managed to ignore. A wholesale 
reconciliation with U.S. imperialism, on the other hand, 
no one could ignore. 

There were different responses. The true believers 
thought, "Well, if Mao did it, it must be okay. Maybe it 
is some sort of trap for the imperialists." Some said, 
"Maybe China is still a revolutionary country, but the 
leadership for some reason has adopted a counter-rev- 
olutionary foreign policy." Others wondered the degree 
to which China was ever revolutionary. Mostly there was 
a lot of confusion and demoralization. This was at a mo- 
ment when the broader movement was already winding 
down, while, at the same time, the more serious of 
us were beginning to coalesce around the idea that if 
there was going to be a socialist revolution in the United 
States, it would first be necessary to build a revolution- 
ary party like Lenin's or Mao's. 

The party-building orientation went hand-in-hand 
with a turn to the working class. A lot of small leftist 
collectives spread across the country. I was a member 
of one of them called the Workers' Group. We had about 
twenty politically serious members with significant ex- 
perience. We had a two-point basis of unity: first, no ex- 
isting Left group was worth joining. Second, capitalism 
had to be overthrown and replaced by the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, which deterred the social democrats. 
Implicitly there was a third requirement: a proletarian 
job. 

I eventually worked as a meatpacker. We had the 
charmingly innocent notion that, by sinking roots in the 
working class, we would somehow be able to hammer 
out a common program among ourselves on the basis of 
our experience in the class struggle, rather than read- 
ing books and quarrelling about what went on some- 
where else. Of course, this did not work out, and within 
a year or two former members of the Workers' Group 
splintered to a variety of different groups, mostly Maoist, 
but some became Trotskyists, as I did. 

The New Left's turn to the industrial proletariat 
and the idea of the vanguard party marked the end of 
the New Left since it represented a return to the core 
precepts of the Old Left. Neither the pro-Democratic 
Party unity mongering of the CP nor the peaceful, legal 
suit-and-tie socialism of the SWP appealed to anyone 
I knew. But suddenly a lot of the old disputes seemed 
to be relevant again. Brother Davidson contributed an 
influential pamphlet "Left in Form, Right in Essence" 
that combined criticisms of contemporary American 
Trotskyist groups with arguments recycled from Stalin's 
purge trials .' (The Spartacist League replied with "The 
Stalin School of Falsification Revisited."] 2 

Much of the debate between Trotskyists and Stalin- 
ists revolves around the question of whether the work- 
ers' movement can find allies among the progressive 
capitalists, such as the Democratic Party in America, 
or whether the workers' movement has to remain 
independent of the bourgeoisie. The "good cop-bad cop" 
Democrat-Republican division provides a very useful 
mechanism for maintaining capitalist rule. As Malcolm 
X put it, when you keep the Democrats in power you 
keep the Dixiecrats in power, and if you put the Repub- 
licans in, you get pretty much the same thing. This is 
why Marxists often refer to them as the twin parties of 
racism and imperialist war. 

As it happens, I first came to seriously consider the 
question of the role of the progressive bourgeoisie after 
reading a publication by STO critical of the call by the 
Revolutionary Union, now called the Revolutionary Com- 
munist Party (RCP), for a United Front against imperial- 
ism. STO argued that there could be no progressive wing 
of American capitalism, so there is nothing to unite with 
or vote for. That made sense to me, and it still does. The 
idea of politically supporting the Democrats was intro- 
duced, of course, in the 1930s as part of the Comintern's 
"Popular Front." In countries like France and Spain, the 
CP sought to participate in Popular Front governments 
with democrats and progressive capitalists, whereas 
in the U.S. the CP didn't have the weight to make a 
direct approach to the Democrats for an alliance. So the 
Popular Front meant voting Democrat under a banner of 
"unite against the right." 

In 1905, in the preamble to their constitution, the 
Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) stated flatly that 
"the working class and the employing class have noth- 
ing in common." That proposition has always separated 
revolutionaries from reformists, Bolsheviks from Men- 
sheviks, and Trotskyists from Stalinists. In the 1 970s 
many of the cadres who went in with the intention of 
importing revolutionary politics were soon swept up in 
supporting various oppositionist formations that existed 
in the unions. Many of these had as their main activity 
suing the unions in the interests of democratic reforms. 
But class-conscious militants do not, and cannot, as a 
matter of principle, appeal to the bosses' courts to 
settle differences in the workers' movement. That was 
the policy of the Wobblies, the Communist Party, and of 



the Trotskyist movement. 

Very few of the thousands of young New Left mili- 
tants who went into the unions succeeded in recruiting 
significant numbers of workers. One who did is Jack 
Heyman, recently retired from the International Long- 
shoremen in the Bay Area. Three years ago this month 
25,000 longshoremen along the west coast closed down 
every port from San Diego to Seattle on May Day. They 
were protesting the continuing American occupation of 
Iraq. That was significant, and it was big news on the 
west coast, though I bet it got little if any coverage in the 
Chicago Tribune. The union militants who carried out this 
action did so in defiance of both the shipping bosses and 
the government labor arbitrators who declared it to be 
an illegal action. They also had to contend with the ob- 
struction of the International Longshore and Warehouse 
Union (ILWU) bureaucracy who were concerned that it 
might make trouble for the Democrats in November. 
Still, the strike was exemplary in that it constituted the 
first strike ever conducted by American workers against 
an American imperial military adventure. It did not, 
unfortunately, signal an historic shift in class forces, but 
it did show what can be achieved by the intelligent inter- 
vention of serious militants with coherent class-strug- 
gle politics. Most of the Left ignored it, or downplayed 
it, either because they no longer regard the organized 
working class as a potential agent of social transforma- 
tion or because of political hostility to the people at the 
core of it, because they were Trotskyists. 

In 1967 Isaac Deutscher, Trotsky's biographer, 
addressed New Leftists in Binghamton, New York, as 
follows: 

You call yourselves New Left not because you have a new 
philosophy, but because you want to be distinguished from 
the previous generation of Marxists. You think that your 
elders have done badly and you want to make a new start. 
This sounds very tidy. New people make a new beginning, 
and call themselves [the] "New Left." But in what sense 
are you new people? You are young. Young people can be 
very old if they start with very old ideas... .If you just an- 
nounce this is the end of ideology, you start from their own 
bankruptcy... 3 

The best cadres of my generation ultimately recognized 
that, if we want to move towards socialism, there is no 
alternative to developing social consciousness in the 
working class. Those who looked for shortcuts, other 
ways of doing it, ended up as radical liberals or worse. 

In the 1970s our generation renewed the Left and 
the workers' movement, but we contributed very lit- 
tle that was new. Almost everything was learned or 
rediscovered from those who had gone before us. In his 
autobiography, My Life, Trotsky wrote that, upon being 
converted to Marxism, "I had a feeling that I was joining 
a great chain as a tiny link." 4 I had exactly the same 
feeling in 1 973 when I came over from Maoism to Trot- 
skyism. I believe to this day that the struggle to create a 
viable, mass, working class, revolutionary Leninist party 
in this country and internationally, though extremely dif- 
ficult, is nonetheless possible. I believe there's no other 
way out. 

Carl Davidson: I started out with no connection to the 
Left. I was a culturally alienated kid from a working 
class family, living in a working class town in the late 
1 950s— so, I wanted to be a beatnik. A steelworker 
veteran of the Korean War handed me a copy of Allen 
Ginsberg's Howl and Other Poems at a pool hall in the 
town where I grew up in 1 959. That was the first piece 
of left-wing literature that I ever saw. After that I read 
everything that Jack Kerouac wrote. When I finally 
lucked my way into college, my rebelliousness led me to 
identify with the kids from SNCC and the anti-war move- 
ment. People around me at that time read French exis- 
tentialists—Sartre on "Marxism and Existentialism" and 
Camus's The Rebel. Then I read Erich Fromm's Marx's 
Concept of Man (1961) 5 that contained large sections of 
Marx's Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844. 
The ensuing study of Hegel was actually my entrance 
into Marxism. It came from trying to make sense of this 
huge institution that we were all alienated from that was 
racist and tied to the war machine. I read Marx's Capital 
and other books by Marx to try to understand what it 
was, exactly, I was alienated from. 

Regarding students, there was a pamphlet at the 
time saying, "student is nigger." I knew that wasn't true. 
Some people said students were the new workers. I 
knew that wasn't true. Some people said, "we're the 
intelligentsia," to which I replied, "not in the way that 
it used to be, because we are children of the working 
class, not the bourgeoisie"— at least, this was the case 
at the school I attended. My first efforts at Marxism 
were dedicated to thinking through a theory of where 
students fit in to the productive process. I wrote a num- 
ber of pamphlets for SDS trying to understand knowl- 
edge as a commodity. This was tied up with opposition 
to the war because of the war machine's presence on 
campus. Parallel to the question of the war was the 
upsurge in the Civil Rights movement. These kids on 
the front lines in the South were our heroes. John Lewis 
came up to my apartment when he was raising money 
for SNCC. Eventually I went to Mississippi myself. That 
was the crucial turning point in my life, the point where 
I became a revolutionary, walking through Mississippi, 
sleeping at night in small cottages, going to out-of- 
the-way, rickety old churches for mass meetings with 
sharecroppers talking about Black Power, watching that 
electrify the audience, fighting with the Ku Klux Klan, 
getting tear-gassed and beaten by the Mississippi High- 
way Patrol. By the time I came back from that, I was a 
different person. 

There came a time when SNCC addressed the young 
white students, saying, "Your time down here is over. 
It's time for you to take a trip back into white America. If 
you want to fight racism, there's plenty of it back there. 
We need a division of labor." I took that seriously. I went 
back north, joined SDS, and became part of the national 
leadership after about a year or so. We tried to develop 
Marxism by viewing the student as a constituency in its 
own right and understanding its connection to the wider 
society. At the time of the student strike at Columbia in 
1 968, there was a group of us who tried to develop this 
into a whole picture of the new working class, drawing 
upon some French neo-Marxists like Andre Gorz and 



Serge Mallet. We wanted to put it out in a paper called 
the Port Authority Statement, to supersede the Port 
Huron Statement, but it was never published. 

Then in 1968 the shit hit the fan. January, the Tet Of- 
fensive, then the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia, the 
assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., rebellion 
in 180 cities, and tanks in front of SDS headquarters on 
Madison Street. Everything was in flames around us. We 
had to make sense of a huge, mass revolt that was tak- 
ing a national form, but half of our organization took the 
position that all nationalism was reactionary, includ- 
ing the Black Panther Party. We knew that was wrong. 
I knew from my experience in the South what Black 
Power was and what it meant to those sharecroppers. 
Of course, our opponents were claiming to be commu- 
nists. So, we had to enter Leninism through the door 
of the national question, by studying national liberation 
struggles in order to understand the dynamic of the 
Vietnamese and the Chinese Revolutions, and the black 
question in this country. After SDS fell apart, we formed 
another group called the Revolutionary Youth Movement 
(RYM] and worked in different collectives. We had long 
debates on the question of agency and finally settled on 
the working class as the agent of change. We also come 
to realize that all of our models were led by a commu- 
nist party, but the Trotskyist parties were insanely left, 
and the CPUSA was too right. So I was with the trend 
that said, "When there is no communist party, the first 
task is to build one." And to be a real communist party, 
workers have to be involved; it has to be built in the 
factories. So, that's what my comrades and I did at the 
beginning of the 1970s. 

I joined the October League in 1976. They sent young 
people into factories all around the country to build an 
organization. Once it developed a core of young workers 
who had been recruited into the organization, it opened 
up and brought in intellectuals like myself. When the 
October League fell apart in 1981 , I joined the League 
of Revolutionary Struggle until it fell apart, sometime 
in the late eighties. The time from Mao's death to the 
exposures of what Pol Pot was doing in Kampuchea, 
up until the end of Gorbachev, constituted a crisis in 
socialism. Eventually, I reassembled my old cell in 
Chicago, and we spent the next 16 years reconsidering 
everything, trying to work out a new position. But that's 
another story. 

Responses 

MR: I disagree more fundamentally with Tom, for 
while our experiences are perhaps not so different, 
the conclusions we draw from them are. When I was in 
STO, it was serious about working class organizing. The 
conclusion I drew when I left was that a working class 
socialist movement had to emerge in a different way. It 
was not a matter of explaining Marxist ideas to workers 
who will then become revolutionaries. Revolution has 
to grow out of experience, and community, and one's 
own culture in a very deep way. In the 1970s this was not 
going to happen. 

Where would a revolutionary working class move- 
ment come from today? I think it would somehow have 
to emerge from the workers themselves. I am not 
saying this could happen without intellectuals, since 
I agree that there's a necessity of building a party, 
an organization of revolutionary intellectuals. In that 
sense I am a Leninist (although, in this matter, Lenin 
followed Kautsky). But the issue is whether in fact the 
revolutionary intellectuals are the people that some- 
how bring socialism to the working class by serving as 
direct organizers of socialist activity within the working 
class. The intellectuals bring to the working class a 
broad conception of political issues, not the question of 
the immediacy of the class struggle. The daily grinding 
oppression of workers is something that the workers 
know better than any intellectual. So there's a kind of 
ambiguity, even with Lenin, on this issue. A movement 
for socialism cannot be built purely on the basis of the 
industrial proletariat, and never has been. Still, I would 
argue that the movement for socialism cannot come 
from missionaries, intellectuals, and students going 
into the factories and promoting Marxism. It would need 
deeper sources. I will only add that the failure of the 
trade union movement in our time is worldwide. The 
situation is more dire than at any other time in my life. 

TR: On Lenin's proposition that intellectuals have to 
organize and recruit for Marxist ideas: A few scattered 
intellectuals criticizing this or that signify nothing 
unless they are able to make a connection with the 
fundamental forces in society, with those who might 
benefit from creating a new society that does not consist 
in a worldwide political order likely to result in inter- 
imperialist war, which, if it happens again, means there 
probably won't be a lot of pieces to pick up. 

The Spartacist League opposed the Vietnam War by 
going into the working class and calling for labor strikes 
against the war. It never happened. After the Pinochet 
coup in 1974, the Spartacists in longshore unions 
wrested enough support for a boycott of Chilean cargo 
for one day, on one ship, for one shift. Flash forward — 
the Spartacist League goes crazy and walks away from 
the unions. Yet, in 1984, one of them again succeeded in 
stopping cargo bound for South Africa. For eleven days 
they stopped this ship. After three court injunctions, the 
cops come and bust them, which led to a shutdown of 
the entire West Coast in 1 999 in solidarity with Mumia 
[Abu-Jamal]. This is not a series of random coincidenc- 
es. There's a chain, a line of continuity that we are trying 
to keep alive. 

CD: Yet the vast majority of workers participating in 
such actions probably also vote Democratic! 

For the last several years, I've been spending all my 
time organizing in an entirely blue-collar milieu, and 
I believe that we have to build two types of interlinked 
organizations at the same time. First, an organization 
that can unite a progressive majority of the workers in 
our country. For that we use the PDA, the Progressive 
Democrats of America, which is not affiliated with the 
Democratic Party. Second, we also build an organization 
that can unite a militant minority, the Committees of 
Correspondence for Democracy and Socialism. Step by 
step, I am trying to build a group of workers who form 
a militant minority, but it is the interplay between those 



guys and the broader group that enables us to have anti- 
war actions every week, to take part in the mobilizations 
in Washington D.C., and getting union guys into office. 
How does this fit in with Trotskyism, Stalinism, or Mao- 
ism? 

Spencer Leonard: How did your assessment of the 
1 970s change in retrospect? How do you view it now 
within the long history of the American and the interna- 
tional revolutionary movement? 

MR: In the late 60s we all thought there was a real pos- 
sibility for revolution in the United States. There was a 
revolutionary wave around the world, so that our task 
in the United States where there was no revolutionary 
party, was to make it. Most of us thought of ourselves as 
Leninist organizers. 

And although we never succeeded, a major concern 
of mine and of STO's was the overcoming of the racial 
barriers in the United States. White skin privilege and 
the divisions between black and white were extremely 
sharp. We felt this was the major barrier to working 
class revolutionary struggle. Different organizations 
tried to deal with this in different ways. Some Trotskyists 
went back to the old Socialist Party position whereby 
socialists have nothing in particular to offer blacks or 
people of color— they should become union men and 
socialists like everybody else. The Maoist view was that 
black workers constituted a special category of workers 
and that this involved a national question that had to be 
integrated with a working class perspective. And nation- 
alism was a very strong current among black workers; 
the Panthers and the Muslims had more of a following 
than did the Marxists. 

TR: In every organization I've ever been in the black 
question has been understood as key for working class 
revolution in the United States. That was true when I 
was a Maoist. It didn't change when I became a Trotsky- 
ist. Moscow had a hand in foisting the "Black Belt" 
theory on the American party and this disoriented it 
significantly. It's our view that blacks in the U.S. are not 
a distinct nation, but rather a color caste that have been 
forcibly segregated. It's not a matter of simply "unite 
and fight," but that the class interests that bind workers 
together can transcend the sectional differences that 
separate them. 

I was very impressed by Weatherman. There were 
no Weathermen where I was from, but my friends and 
I were RYM ll-ish. We were Maoists because Mao was 
our leader. You would read the Red Book, threw rocks at 
the cops, were arrested, and supported strikes. But as I 
started reading histories of the Russian Revolution to try 
to figure Marxism out, I was quite open to the idea that it 
all went wrong with the Workers' Opposition when Lenin 
and Trotsky clamped down on Kollontai's syndicalist 
faction within the Bolshevik Party, though eventually 
I came to a different conclusion. Everything was up in 
the air: Stalin was good, Stalin was bad, Russia became 
capitalist when Stalin died as Mao taught us, or perhaps 
not. 

CD: Looking back, I sum up my insight in one word: 
waves. Light moves in waves, gravity, water, everything 
moves in waves. So do social movements. They have 
ebbs and flows. We were in the middle of an ebb in the 
70s, but we did not know it, since we thought it was 
always onward and upward. So when the wave that 
peaked around 1970 started to recede, we were caught 
out in left field. It's very important to make adjustments. 
One has to know when to cast the net out and when to 
haul it in. 

Another thing that I learned is that the South is a 
national homeland for African-Americans. This was not 
completely imposed by Zinoviev. A number of African- 
American comrades were involved in devising that 
theory. The African-American revolt of the 1 960s had a 
national character. African-Americans are an oppressed 
nationality, and have the right to self-determination. I 
still believe that. 

Q&A 

What explains the shift towards Marxism if the Left was 
politically in decline in 1970s? 

Today we are seeing a decline in college attendance by the 
sons and daughters of the working class. How does this 
change things from what the three of you experienced? 

CD: When I went to Penn State, my tuition was $1 500 
a year, so if I decided to drop out of school and go run 
around the country organizing against the war, nobody's 
mortgage was at stake. I had no $50,000 student loan 
burden. The conditions under which the first wave of 
the baby boomers went to the newly expanded state 
universities and community colleges were new. It was 
relatively easy to get into school, and when you got out, 
it was relatively easy to get a job. The conditions that 
students face today are different. But the characteriza- 
tion of students as a multi-class stratum still holds. 

We are now paving the road as we travel. I have 
learned that every revolutionary victory that has been 
won has broken the mold of the one that went before it. 
So you can't pick up some formula from 1917 or 1905 
and think you are going to repeat it today. There is not 
a single revolution since 1917 that could copy what the 
Bolsheviks accomplished. 

MR: When I was a student at the University of Michigan, 
I worked in an auto plant, which was possible then. It's 
not possible today. As to the first question, it is true that 
there were more people in the 70s who thought of them- 
selves as revolutionary Marxists than there were in the 
60s, but in the 60s there was a much bigger mass move- 
ment of people who thought of themselves as radicals of 
some sort. That is what reached a culmination around 
the world in the late 60s. 

TR: The changing character of the student population is 
part of the generalized assault on working class living 
standards since about 1 970. So why was there an expan- 
sion of post-secondary education in the United States 

"The Marxist turn " continues on page 4 
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This socialist apparatus, with a bourgeois state 
run by armed workers at its center, extends a certain 
factory discipline to the whole of society. 18 Lenin's 
understanding of "bourgeois right" leads him to see 
the "bourgeois state without the bourgeoisie" as an 
enforcer of equality and equal rights in production. It 
does not, contra Cutrone, lead to a liberal political per- 
spective, or any notion of independent political parties 
whatsoever, despite the fact that the phrase "bourgeois 
right" sounds exceedingly liberal. Since it is the work- 
ers' state that ends up enforcing "bourgeois right," the 
liberal virtues of this state depend fundamentally on 
how the workers' state is conceived. In The State and 
Revolution, Lenin supports the idea of a vanguard party 
assuming power and "directing and organizing the new 
system."" By Cutrone's standards, this vision is discon- 
tinuous with the liberal tradition: he claims that, "the 
articulation of [political parties] with political power 
struck classical liberal thinkers as particularly danger- 
ous." 20 If such a vanguard party enforces something 
called "bourgeois right," this does not make it any more 
liberal. 

The practice of politics 

Cutrone claims that Lenin supported the non-identity 
of party and state, and states that Lenin's party was 
meant to be "one party among many parties." He wants 
to portray Lenin's model of the party as a more liberal, 
less authoritarian formation than a social-democratic 
"party of the whole class," but he is unable to offer a 
compelling argument. For at the Eleventh Party Con- 
gress in March 1922, Lenin identifies the party with the 
state: "... the state is the workers, the advanced section 
of the workers, the vanguard. We are the state." 21 This is 
hardly an isolated comment, and it reflected the politi- 
cal reality— the dictatorship of one party, which Lenin 
had defended for years. As he said in July 1919, 

When we are reproached with having established a 
dictatorship of one party and, as you have heard, a united 
socialist front is proposed, we say, "Yes, it is a dictator- 
ship of one party! This is what we stand for and we shall 
not shift from that position because it is the party that has 
won, in the course of decades, the position of vanguard of 
the entire factory and industrial proletariat. This party had 
won that position even before the revolution of 1905. It is 
the party that was at the head of the workers in 1905 and 
which since then— even at the time of the reaction after 
1 905 when the working-class movement was rehabilitated 
with such difficulty under the Stolypin Duma — merged 
with the working class and it atone could lead that class to 
a profound, fundamental change in the old society." 22 

Not only did Lenin believe that the Bolshevik party in 
some sense "merged with the working class," but he 
also berated the German Left for the "most incredibly 
and hopelessly muddled thinking" in distinguishing be- 
tween party dictatorship and class dictatorship. 23 

Lenin often tried to justify a lack of democratic rights 
by identifying such rights with bourgeois society, as if 
they are merely identical with the freedom of capital. 24 
Rather than try to preserve "the possibility of politics 
within the working class," as Cutrone imagines, Lenin 
refused to support freedom of the press for opposition 
parties. 25 Within the party, the ban on factions moved by 
Lenin at the Tenth Party Congress in March 1 921 helped 
contribute to a decidedly illiberal party culture. 26 One 
could argue that Lenin's approach was the only realistic 
one in Russia at the time or surmise that freedom of 
the press and free elections to the Soviets would have 
swept the Bolsheviks from power and empowered the 
forces of reaction. Lenin, however— and this is a cru- 
cial point— did not seem to see the fusion of party and 
state (inevitable or not] as problematic with respect to 
the building of socialism. The justice of this fusion was 
predicated on the assumed identity of interest of the 
masses and the Bolshevik Party, a party described by 
Lenin as having "as far back as 1905 and even earlier 
merged with the entire revolutionary proletariat." 27 

With regard to the trade unions, while Lenin did not 
identify them with the state or the party, he was also 
not a principled champion of their independence. In 
January 1918, for example, Lenin called for the expul- 
sion from the Party of the Bolshevik trade unionist A. 



Lozovsky, who, according to Lenin, refused "to accept 
the idea that it is the duty of the trade unions to take 
upon themselves state functions." 28 In "Left-Wing" Com- 
munism— An Infantile Disorder, Lenin denounced as one 
of the "counter-revolutionary machinations" of the Men- 
sheviks their defense of trade union independence from 
the state, despite the fact that Cutrone cites this text as 
exemplifying some sort of liberal approach. 2 ' 

The trade union debate of 1920-1921, mentioned by 
Cutrone, highlighted Lenin's opposition to the complete 
subsumption of the unions in the state. This should not 
be seen, however, as a principled rejection of his previ- 
ous positions, but rather as a response to a changing 
political situation. Lenin came to characterize the func- 
tion of the trade unions as contradictory: as "partici- 
pants in the exercise of state power" the unions would 
need coercion, but in their key educative role, persua- 
sion had to be their mode of operating. 30 Lenin had 
accused Trotsky of ignoring the latter function of trade 
unions. Unlike Trotsky, Lenin acknowledged the need 
for the trade unions to play a mediating role between 
the workers and the state. Since Lenin saw the state 
as fundamentally representing working class interests, 
workers' struggles could only be justified as a correction 
of "bureaucratic distortions of the proletarian state." 31 
Lenin's overall view of the unions was instrumental 
rather than liberal or democratic: 

Just as the very best factory, with the very best motors 
and first-class machines, will be forced to remain idle if 
the transmission belts from the motors to the machines 
are damaged, so our work of socialist construction must 
meet with inevitable disaster if the trade unions— the 
transmission belts from the Communist Party to the 
masses— are badly fitted or function badly." 32 

While the trade unions were supposed to play an 
educational role, the party was to have authority in in- 
dustry until the time when the workers become capable 
of self-management. During the trade union debate, 
Lenin stigmatized the "syndicalist deviation" of those 
who wanted the unions to take on managerial functions. 
"Why have a Party," Lenin asked in January 1921, if 
industrial management is to be left to the trade unions, 
"nine-tenths of whose members are non-Party work- 
ers?" 33 It is here, in the relation between the workers 
and their work— and not in regard to the function of a 
political party— that Lenin could be said to be a liberal. 

With regard to the socialist transformation of in- 
dustry, Lenin argued that the question of collective or 
individual and dictatorial administration of industry 
has nothing to do with which class is the ruling class. 
Against opposition from the left, Lenin appealed to the 
example of liberal capitalism in a March 1920 speech: 

You know that one of the points in dispute, one that 
arouses the liveliest discussion both in the press and at 
meetings, is that of one-man management or corporate 
management. I think that the preference for corporate 
management not infreguently betrays an inadeguate com- 
prehension of the tasks confronting the Republic; what is 
more, it often testifies to insufficient class-consciousness. 
When I reflect on this question, I always feet like saying 
that the workers have not yet learned enough from the 
bourgeoisie... .Look how the bourgeoisie administer the 
state; how they have organized the bourgeois class. In the 
old days, could you have found anyone who shared the 
views of the bourgeoisie and was their loyal defender, and 
yet argued that individual authority is incompatible with 
the administration of the state? If there had been such 
a blockhead among the bourgeoisie he would have been 
laughed to scorn by his own class fellows, and would not 
have been allowed to talk or hold forth at any important 
meeting of capitalists and bourgeois. They would have 
asked him what the guestion of administration through 
one person or through a corporate body had to do with the 
guestion of class. The shrewdest and richest bourgeoisies 
are the British and American; the British are in many 
respects more experienced, and they know how to rule 
better than the Americans. And do they not furnish us with 
examples of maximum individual dictatorship, of maxi- 
mum speed in administration, and yet they keep the power 
fully and entirely in the hands of their own class? 3 ^ 

In a December 1920 speech on the trade union 



The Marxist turn, continued from page 3 

to begin with? Because of Sputnik. The Russians were 
getting ahead, communism was going to win, so we had 
to invest in teaching our working class kids. Now there 
is no money for education, healthcare, or anything else. 
This is because STO and the Spartacist League and the 
October League failed to build large, powerful com- 
munist movements but instead quarreled among each 
other. 

As regards the contrast between the 60s and the 
70s, there was no difference when I was going to high 
school in the 1960s between smoking dope, having sex, 
and growing long hair and going on demonstrations and 
being gay. 

The 60s ran until 1 971 or 1 972. After that came 
the turn to Marxist party building, the working class, 
etc., which exhausted everyone. You could feel the Left 
decomposing. 

I completely agree with Carl about 1917. But 1917, 
which happens to be the name of our publication, is a 
special case. It is the only time that a politically con- 
scious working class led the masses of the exploited to 
expropriate the capitalists. Prior to 1917, Marxism was 
seen by intellectuals as nice in theory. The Bolshevik 
experience shows how it is possible to recruit people, 
build cells, and intelligently address what the workers 
are concerned with. The IBT attempts to continue that 
work as best we can. And in our edition of Trotsky's 
Transitional Program we have incorporated a lot of his- 
torical background on trade union work up through the 
70s that has been exemplary. Where STO went wrong, in 
my view, was not in attempting to bring Marxism to the 
working class, but in thinking they were going to create 
new unions. 

To achieve socialism, the working class has to 



acquire political consciousness and has to act in its own 
interests. Outside of that, you can overthrow capitalism, 
as happened in Cuba, in China, in Albania, and vari- 
ous other places, but you cannot set out on the path to 
consciously achieve a classless society. That is impos- 
sible unless the producers have political consciousness, 
unless they themselves understand, participate in, 
and drive the process forward. It takes leadership, but 
leadership that is organically part of the class. Lenin's 
conception is that the party is the most self-sacrificing, 
the most revolutionary-minded and the most far-seeing 
element of the class itself. To me nothing is achievable 
without that. But I can't show that we've made a social- 
ist revolution yet so therefore the proposition remains to 
be proved. IP 

Transcribed by Ryan Hardy and Jacob Cayia 
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question, Lenin made a decidedly liberal argument as 
well, denouncing the slogan of "industrial democracy": 
"Democracy is a category proper only to the political 
sphere," he insisted. 35 The liberal assumption is that de- 
mocracy is rightfully restricted to the sphere of politics, 
while the workplace is governed by purely economic 
imperatives. 

Lenin's liberalism, to the extent that it exists after 
the October Revolution, is not the sort that Cutrone 
imagines. On the basis of an understanding of social- 
ist transformation as nationalization, Lenin was able 
to reconcile the task of economic development on the 
backs of the workers with the idea of proletarian dic- 
tatorship. In this theoretical universe, an incredible 
amount of weight was put on the correct politics of the 
ruling party, the minority that was actually implement- 
ing this proletarian dictatorship. In this way, a certain 
preservation of bourgeois conditions was coupled with a 
decidedly illiberal narrative regarding the just dictator- 
ship of a party that had "merged" with the masses. IP 
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Lenin'S politiCS, continued from page 2 

the Commune, the revolution that opened in 1917 was 
abortive. Isolation in Russia was defeating: the failure of 
the German Revolution 1918-19 was the defeat of the 
revolution in Russia. Stalinism was the result of this 
defeat, and adapted itself to it. Lenin already contended 
with this defeat, and distinguished his Marxism from 
both Right opportunism and ultra-Leftism. 10 The 
question is, what can we learn about this failure, from 
Lenin's perspective? 

Because democratic discontents, the workers' 
movement, and anti-capitalist and socialist political par- 
ties, operate in a differentiated totality of bourgeois 
society that must be transformed, they are subject to 
politicization and the problems of democratic self- 
determination that liberal bourgeois society has 
historically placed on the agenda. Proletarian socialism, 
in Lenin's view no less than Marx's, does not nullify 
these problems but seeks to allow them a fuller scope 
of activity. Lenin advocated not only a workers' "state," 
but also workers' political parties and other workers' 
civil society institutions such as labor unions and 
workers' publications, which the struggle for socialism 
necessitated. This is true after the revolution even more 
than before because the workers' social revolution is 
meant to build upon the existing society. Lenin was an 
avowed Marxist "communist." As Marx put it, commu- 
nism seeks a society in which the "free development of 
each is the condition for the free development of all." 11 

Both "libertarian" and authoritarian tendencies 
in socialism tend to avoid the importance of Lenin's 
Marxism on this score, because both tendencies tend to 
conflate society and politics. This is not only anti-liberal 
but illiberal — and un-Marxist — whether understood 
hierarchically or "democratically." Capitalism is already 
a "grassroots" and thus a democratic phenomenon, and 
not merely a baleful hierarchy of authority: its problem 
goes beyond democracy. 

The proletarian socialist revolution, in Lenin's view 
as well as Marx's, was not meant to bring about the 
Millennium, but rather to clear certain obstacles to 
the struggle for the working class's social and political 
self-determination (not exclusively as a matter of the 
state), which Marx and Lenin thought could lead society 
beyond capitalism. Moreover, this was conceived largely 
"negatively," in terms of problems to be overcome. The 
revolution, in Marxist terms, does not produce an eman- 
cipated society ready-made, but only, perhaps, political 
forms through which emancipatory social transforma- 
tion, otherwise blocked by capitalism, might be pursued 
and developed further. Lenin, like Marx, thought that 
overthrowing both the rule of capitalist private property 
in the means of production and the subjection of society 
to the vicissitudes of the market, the classic demands 
of proletarian socialism as it had developed after the 
Industrial Revolution, might allow this. 

Neither Marx nor Lenin came with blueprints for an 
emancipated society in hand. Rather, Lenin, follow- 
ing Marx, advocated pursuing the forms of the strug- 
gle for socialism that had emerged historically in and 
through the development of the workers' movement 
itself. Historical Marxism did not formulate independ- 
ent schemes for emancipation, but sought the potential 
social-emancipatory content of emergent political 



phenomena in light of history. Lenin as well as Marx 
advocated the workers' right to rule, but followed other 
socialists in doing so. It is necessary to address Lenin as 
a consistent advocate of workers' power, and consider 
how he understood the meaning of this in the struggle 
for socialism. 

Socialism in the original Marxist sense that Lenin 
followed does not seek to undo but rather tries to press 
further the gains of historically "bourgeois" liberal 
democracy. Liberalism is not meant to be negated but 
fulfilled by democracy, just as bourgeois society is not 
meant to be torn down but transcended in overcoming 
capitalism. Liberal and democratic concerns need to 
answer to the historical tasks of emancipatory social 
transformation, not timeless political "principles." 

Lenin himself was very clear on this, even if neither 
most of his supposed followers nor his detractors have 
been. The problem is anti-Marxist interpretive bias that 
is blinding. IP 
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CHRIS CUTRONE'S RECENT ARTICLE "Lenin's Liberal- 
ism" [Platypus Review #36) claims that Lenin's politics 
are distorted when characterized as a pure opposition 
to bourgeois conditions. In fact, he suggests that Lenin 
insisted on "the mediation of politics in society" even 
after the creation of a "workers' state," demonstrating a 
liberal desire to preserve certain features of bourgeois 
society. His use of Lenin's theory regarding the continu- 
ation of "bourgeois right" betrays an inattention to the 
context of Lenin's remarks, and the notion that Lenin 
applied a liberal perspective to the question of work- 
ing class political power does not ring true. The essay 
seems to conjure an ideal Lenin that can more readily 
be used as a reference point for contemporary Marxism. 
Cutrone's claim that Lenin sought to "fulfill the desid- 
erata of bourgeois society" rests on a strategy of non- 
confrontation with the messy historical details of Lenin's 
relationship with liberal political ideals. 

In this response, I will appraise the content of Lenin's 
liberalism in more concrete terms, particularly the 
claim that Lenin's notion of the persistence of "bour- 
geois right" in socialism undergirds his belief in "an 
articulated non-identity of state, political parties, and 
other voluntary civil society institutions such as labor 
unions." We will see that the notion of "bourgeois right" 
is not evidence of a liberal perspective in Lenin, and 
that within Lenin's discussion of socialist transition it 
supports an understanding of the state as an economic 
actor, not as the site of political mediation. Then I will 
show how the liberalism ascribed to Lenin is largely 
mythical in light of his political practice in the context 
of a so-called "workers' state." In the early Soviet state, 
the imperatives of economic construction and the 
management of power led Lenin both to a more radical 
rejection of liberal values in politics, as well as a rein- 
forcement of bourgeois relations in production. While 
I reject Cutrone's expansive interpretation of Lenin's 
liberalism, there are other, more restrictive reasons for 
calling Lenin a liberal. 

"Bourgeois Right" and socialist transformation 

Lenin elaborates the idea of "bourgeois right" in The 
State and Revolution (1917), while discussing Marx's 
Critique of the Gotha Program [1875], where the phrase 
"bourgeois right" is used. In that text, Marx describes 
two phases of communist society that follow the trans- 



formation of capitalism into communism. The first 
phase of communist society is characterized as one that 
has just emerged out of capitalism, while the "higher 
phase" develops on the basis of communist society itself. 

The distinguishing feature of the first phase of com- 
munism is that individual consumption is linked to labor 
expended in production. The individual producer "gets 
from society a receipt that he has contributed such and 
such an amount of labor (after a deduction of labor for 
common reserves) and withdraws from society's stores 
of the means of consumption an equal amount costed 
in labor terms." 1 This is a communist society, a "co- 
operatively organized society based on common owner- 
ship in the means of production," in which the labor 
expended on products does not appear "as the value of 
these products." 2 Nonetheless, insofar as the common 
standard of labor expenditure is applied to all, the equal 
right of the producers "is still— at least in principle— a 
bourgeois right," according to Marx. 3 It is a bourgeois 
right because only in bourgeois society does the notion 
of abstract human equality, and thus the application 
of a common standard of justice to all people, become 
prevalent. In the context of Marx's text, however, the 
notion of "bourgeois right" has little connection with the 
mediation of politics in society. 

Marx writes of the "limited horizon of bourgeois 
right," and describes how equal right on the basis of 
labor leads to inequalities due to the different needs and 
abilities of the producers. 4 Lenin describes this "equal 
right" as "a violation of equality and an injustice." 5 He 
describes how communist society "is compelled to abol- 
ish at first only the 'injustice' of the means of produc- 
tion seized by individuals," and is unable "to eliminate 
the other injustice, which consists in the distribution 
of consumer goods 'according to the amount of labor 
performed' (and not according to needs)." 6 It is worth 
noting that the distribution of consumer goods "accord- 
ing to the amount of labor performed" is not a feature 
of capitalism, as Lenin implies. In a capitalist society, 
workers sell their labor-power in exchange for wages. 
The wages they receive, and thus the consumer goods 
they are able to acquire, do not have a direct connection 
with the amount of labor they perform, which would be 
the case in Marx's conception of the first phase of com- 
munism. Instead of an exchange of commodities, as in 
capitalism, the first phase of communism features a 
conscious social organization of production, replacing 



the capitalist opposition between the producers and 
the conditions of production. As Marx wrote in Capital, 
in such a society "the social relations of the individual 
producers, both towards their labor and the products of 
their labor, are here transparent in their simplicity, in 
production as well as in distribution." 7 Lenin does not 
clearly distinguish the relation of the producers to their 
labor and their products in capitalism from this relation 
in socialism. Lenin therefore imagines that the concept 
of "bourgeois right" describes a determinate social re- 
lation that persists throughout the change from capital- 
ism to communism. 

After describing the first phase of communism in 
terms of the notion of "bourgeois right," Lenin deduces 
from this notion that "there still remains the need for a 
state, which, while safeguarding the common ownership 
of the means of production, would safeguard equality in 
labor and in the distribution of products." 8 The contin- 
ued existence of economic functions for a political state 
separate from society as a whole reveals that economic 
relations have not completely been brought under 
the collective control of the producers. Lenin further 
describes this state as a "bourgeois state, without the 
bourgeoisie."' Lenin's assertion of the necessity for a 
bourgeois state does not follow from Marx's argument in 
The Critique of the Gotha Program. Marx had long identi- 
fied the state as an expression of class rule, and the 
existence of a state in a communist society is incompati- 
ble with Marx's basic framework. Paresh Chattopadhyay 
has pointed to the strangeness of Lenin's conclusion: 

Inasmuch as the first phase [of communism] is inaugu- 
rated only after the transition period has come to an end- 
along with the proletarian dictatorship which had arisen 
on the ruins of the bourgeois state— the existence of the 
bourgeois state in this phase, then, would imply that, in 
the absence of the bourgeoisie Iby Marx's as well as Lenin's 
assumption), the workers themselves recreate the bourgeois 
state [however partially) after having abolished their own. 
Does not this sound a little far-fetched, to say the least? 10 

It seems probable that this is not quite what Lenin had 
in mind. It seems likely that the "proletarian state" as- 
sociated by Lenin with proletarian dictatorship was not 
clearly distinguished from the "bourgeois state without 
the bourgeoisie." 

For Lenin, the economic revolution presided over by 
the "armed workers" (proletarian dictatorship] consists 
of nationalization of industry, such that the state con- 
tinues to persist as an economic actor and employer 
during the first phase of communism. From this, it 
seems inconsistent in the extreme to imagine that, after 
the workers' state successfully nationalizes industry, 
the state withers away and is replaced by a bourgeois 
state that manages that same industry. It seems more 
consistent to interpret Lenin as describing the same 
state as both a "proletarian state" and as a "bourgeois 
state without the bourgeoisie" in different contexts. That 
Lenin uses Engels's description of the Paris Commune 
as "no longer a state in the proper sense of the word" to 



refer to the state in the first phase of communism ap- 
pears to support this interpretation." 

In The State and Revolution, Lenin's notion of a bour- 
geois state without the bourgeoisie is central to his un- 
derstanding of socialist transition. While Lenin's discus- 
sion of the Paris Commune does focus on the theme of 
democracy and political emancipation, the discussion of 
"bourgeois right" grounds an understanding of the state 
as an economic actor in the transition period. The latter 
is all the more important in light of Lenin's politics in 
the Soviet "workers' state." 

Lenin understands the first phase of communism 
as necessitating the transformation of all workers into 
"hired employees of the state." 12 He writes, "the whole 
of society will have become a single office and a single 
factory, with equality of labor and pay." 13 His notion of 
a bourgeois state resting upon "bourgeois right" elides 
the difference between the capitalist organization of 
production and the socialist organization of production. 
While Marx assumed a fundamentally different organi- 
zation of production from capitalism, and then discusses 
a parallel with capitalism— "bourgeois right" — Lenin 
deduces the existence of the main organizer of produc- 
tion—the state— from the abstract level of right. While 
the producers must co-operatively administer produc- 
tion for Marx to talk about communism, Lenin writes 
that, during this socialist phase (he describes the first 
phase of communism as socialism), all workers are to 
learn to "independently administer social production." 14 
After this is accomplished, "the door will be thrown wide 
open for the transition from the first phase of commu- 
nist society to its higher phase, and with it to the com- 
plete withering away of the state." 15 Essentially, Lenin 
conflates the revolutionary transformation of capitalism 
into communism with the transition to what Marx had 
called "the higher phase of communist society." 

The transformation of capitalism into communism, 
which for Marx must take place before we can speak of 
a new society, finds its equivalent for Lenin in some- 
thing that occurs "overnight," namely the replacing of 
the economic control of capitalists and bureaucrats with 
that of the "armed workers." 16 While Lenin writes of a 
long transitional period, the introduction of socialist 
economic planning is actually surprisingly swift, insofar 
as it merely consists of replacing the capitalists and 
bureaucrats. In a text written within months of The State 
and Revolution, Lenin explains that "a single State Bank" 
will constitute 

as much as nine-tenths of the socialist apparatus. . . We 
can 'lay hold of and 'set in motion' this 'state apparatus' 
[which is not fully a state apparatus under capitalism, but 
which will be so with us, under socialism) at one stroke, by 
a single decree, because the actual work of book-keeping, 
control, registering, accounting and counting is performed 
by employees, the majority of whom themselves lead a 
proletarian or semi-proletarian existence. 17 
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THE PRINCIPAL MISTAKE made by those who contem- 
plate Lenin's political thought and action is due to 
assumptions that are made about the relation of 
socialism to democracy. Lenin was not an "undemo- 
cratic socialist" or one who prioritized socialism as an 
"end" over the "means" of democracy. Lenin did not 
think that once a majority of workers was won to 
socialist revolution democracy was finished. Lenin was 
not an authoritarian socialist. 1 

Socialism is meant to transcend liberalism by 
fulfilling it. 2 The problem with liberalism is not its 
direction, supposedly different from socialism, but 
rather that it does not go far enough. Socialism is not 
anti-liberal. The 20th century antinomy of socialism 
versus liberalism, as expressed in Isaiah Berlin's 
counterposing of "positive and negative freedoms" or 
"freedom to [social benefits] versus freedom from [the 
state]," 3 or the idea that social justice conflicts with 
liberty, travesties (and naturalizes) and thus degrades 
the actual problem, which is not a clash of timeless 
principles— liberalism versus democracy— but a 
historically specific contradiction of capitalism. To 
clarify this, it is necessary to return to a Marxist 
approach, such as Lenin's. 

The error consists of addressing a dialectical 
approach to politics such as Lenin's in an undialectical 
and eclectic manner, as if there were a number of 
criteria to be checked off (anticapitalism, democracy, 
etc.), rather than a set of intrinsically interrelated 
historical problems to be worked through together. The 
actual dialectic of the historically interrelated develop- 
ments of capitalism, democracy, and the struggle for 
socialism demands a dialectical approach in both 
practice and theory. The reason that various moments 
of Lenin's thought and action can appear contradictory 
is due to an undialectical interpretation of Lenin, not to 
Lenin himself. Lenin is subject to the same interpretive 
problem as Marx: the question of Lenin cuts to the heart 
of Marxism.' 1 

This is recognizable by way of considering Lenin's 
various discussions of the state, political parties, and 
society. 5 Lenin assumed that these were not the same 
thing and did not assume that "socialism" meant 
making them into the same thing. Most of Lenin's 
readers [both followers and detractors] either praise or 
denounce Lenin, mistakenly, for his supposed attempts 
to make society into an undifferentiated totality. Not only 



what Lenin said, but what he did shows otherwise. 
Furthermore, one must take into account how Lenin 
avowedly sought to be true to Marx, whether one judges 
Lenin to have been successful in this or not. Therefore, 
at least in part, one must reckon with the problem of 
evaluating Lenin as a Marxist. 

It is a fundamental error to regard Lenin as a largely 
unconscious political actor who was reduced to 
theoretically "justifying" his actions. Readers often 
commit the fallacy of projecting their own inclinations or 
fears onto Lenin and misinterpret him accordingly. On 
the contrary, one must address what Lenin said and did 
in terms of the coherence of his own self-understand- 
ing. For this, it is necessary to regard the historical, that 
is, social and political, circumstances within which 
Lenin not only acted but spoke. From the various 
available records, Lenin did not write treatises but 
political pamphlets, moreover with propagandistic 
purpose, including his most "theoretical" works such as 
The State and Revolution (1917). 

What is clear is that Lenin did not advocate the 
partyification of the state [or statification of the party] or 
the statification of society— in this crucial respect, Lenin 
remained a "Liberal." Both of these phenomena of 
Stalinization post-date Lenin and need to be addressed 
in terms of a process beginning after Lenin's medical 
retirement, the dangers of which Lenin was well aware 
and against which he struggled, in vain, in his final years. 6 

The ban on factions that seems to impugn Lenin's 
motives and show a supposed continuity between him 
and Stalin can be addressed rather straightforwardly. 
Lenin came in 1921 to advocate banning organized 
factions — not dissentl — within the Russian Communist 
Party, precisely because of the differentiated realities of 
the party, the state, and society in the Soviet workers' 
state of the former Russian Empire. Many careerist 
state functionaries had joined the party [though, 
according to Lenin, they deserved only to be "shot"), and 
the party-controlled state faced a deeply divided society, 
in which he thought that the party could become a 
plaything in the hands of other state and greater 
societal forces. The ban on factions was meant not only 
to be merely a temporary measure, but it should be 
noted that Lenin did not call for such ban on factions in 
the Communist International, which was considered a 
single world party divided into national sections. The 
ban on factions was meant to address a danger specific 
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to the Bolsheviks being a ruling governmental party 
under certain conditions, and it was inextricably tied to 
the contemporaneous implementation of the New 
Economic Policy. One might interpret the ban as 
directed against the Left, whereas in fact it was directed 
against the Right, that is, directed against the power of 
the status quo in the former Russian Empire swamping 
the politics of social revolution. So, the ban on factions 
was a self-consciously limited and specifically local 
compromise to Lenin's mind, and not at all the 
expression of any kind of principle. It is a serious 
mistake to regard it otherwise. The fact that the ban on 
factions helped lead to Stalinism does not make it into 
an "original sin" by Lenin. Revolution beyond the Soviet 
Union was the only way to ameliorate the problems of 
Bolshevik rule, as Rosa Luxemburg, for one, recog- 
nized. 7 

The other mistake, indicative of a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the relation of the struggle for 
proletarian socialism to democracy and the politics of 
the state, is to regard problems of economics and 
politics as similar in kind. There is no contradiction 
between democracy in politics and hierarchy of 
authority in various concrete activities, whether 
economic or military. The question is one of social and 
political leadership and responsibility. Is a factory 
responsible only to its own employees, or to society as a 
whole? Lenin was certainly not a syndicalist or "council 
communist," that is, Lenin did not think that socialist 
politics can be adequately pursued by labor unions or 
workers' councils (or more indeterminate "democratic 
assemblies") alone, but this does not mean Lenin was 
undemocratic. The issue of democracy in economic life 
cannot be considered in an unmediated way without 
doing violence to the societal issues involved. The point 
of "democratizing the economy" is not to be understood 
properly as simply workplace democracy. This is 
because socialism is not merely a problem of the 
organization of production, let alone merely an 
economic issue. Socialism is not merely democratic. 
Rather, democracy poses the question of society and, 
from a Marxist perspective, the "social question" is 
capitalism. Marxism recognizes the need for democracy 



in capitalism. Lenin addressed the possibility of 
overcoming the necessity of the state or, more precisely, 
the need for democracy. Marxism agrees with anar- 
chism on the goal of superseding democracy, but 
disagrees on how to get there from here. Marxism 
recognizes the need for a democratic state posed by 
capitalism that cannot be wished away. 

The society and state in question were addressed by 
Lenin with respect to the "dictatorship of the proletari- 
at," which is, importantly, not a national state. His vision 
was for a workers' state at a global scale. Because the 
bourgeois state is a global and not a national phenom- 
enon, neither is the Marxist vision of the "workers' 
state." Lenin did not pursue a national road to social- 
ism. As a Marxist, he recognized that, under capitalism, 
"the state"— of which various national states were 
merely local components— was essentially the "dictator- 
ship of the bourgeoisie." This did not mean that there 
were no political struggles among the capitalists to 
which various nation states could and did become 
subject. Rather, the need for socialism was tied to a 
need for a global state as well as a truly free global civil 
society already expressed under capitalism. 8 Only by 
understanding what Marx meant by the "dictatorship of 
the bourgeoisie" in liberal democracy can we under- 
stand what Lenin meant by the "dictatorship of the 
proletariat" in a revolutionary "workers' state." 9 

Lenin was a liberal because he understood the 
necessity of politics within the working class, which 
does not and cannot take place outside the domains of 
bourgeois rights and politics, but which is rather 
inevitably and necessarily part and parcel of them. Lenin 
did not advocate the unmediated politicization of society, 
which he knew would be regressive, whether under- 
stood in authoritarian or "libertarian" terms. The Soviet 
workers' state in Lenin's time was indeed like the Paris 
Commune of 1871, if it had been led by Marx and Engels, 
had fought off Versailles, and had held on to power. 

The Russian Revolution presented new problems, not 
with regard to socialism, which was never achieved, but 
rather with regard to the revolution, which failed. Like 

"Lenin's politics" continues on page 4 



